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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 



NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Negroes in the United States. By Walter F. Willcox and W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. Bulletin 8, Bureau of the Census. Washington, 
1904, pp. 333. 

About three-fourths of this comprehensive bulletin is occupied 
with general tables, and rather more than one-fourth with analytical 
tables and text. Of the text, two-thirds is under the title "The 
Negro Population," and is written by Professor Walter F. Willcox. 
The rest is devoted to "The Negro Farmer," and is written by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, of Atlanta University. Much of 
the tabular material is from previous census reports; but some is 
wholly new, much is derivative and new in presentation, and many 
of the old figures have evidently been rearranged according to the 
wishes of the text-writers. 

"Requests for information upon the subject of this bulletin are fre- 
quently received by the Bureau," says the Director of the Census in 
his letter of transmittal. . . . "To meet the call thus made upon it, 
the Bureau of the Census has brought together with substantial 
completeness in the present bulletin the information it has gathered 
regarding the American negro, and has prepared an introductory 
analysis pointing out what the figures are thought by the Bureau to 
mean and not to mean." 

Now that the thing has been done, one wonders a little that it was 
not done sooner. The Eleventh Census devoted a special report to 
the Indians, in twice as many printed pages as are now given to the 
negro, besides hundreds of illustrations. That was well; but it was 
not less important to determine the situation and measure the progress 
or decadence of the negro. Even then the negroes were seven million 
and a half: the Indians were one-thirtieth as many. Even then the 
condition of the negro was a matter of direct and pressing interest to 
fifteen million whites, and a matter of sharp discussion among millions 
more. Only a few hundred thousand whites were in contact with 
the Indians; and if some interest in them, more or less benevolent, 
existed in the rest of us, it was not exigent. 
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It is true that the bulk of the Indians were outside the general 
count, and that Congress had authorized the Superintendent of the 
Census to "employ special agents or other means to make an enu- 
meration of all Indians living within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, with such information as to their condition as may be ob- 
tainable." So far as the Census Office was concerned, this was, 
perhaps, reason enough for a special volume. And, whether or not 
the legislators expected so elaborate a production, the Indian report 
must be looked at in connection with the whole series of voluminous 
reports on special subjects which distinguish the Tenth and the 
Eleventh Census. 

With those reports the present bulletin is hardly to be compared. 
It has not quite the same purpose. They were meant primarily to set 
forth new facts; this is meant rather to endow old facts with new 
availability and new significance. 

The special report on the Indians contained little matter from the 
regular census volumes. It published the results of the special enu- 
meration of the Indians. It drew from the reports of the Indian 
Bureau, and embodied much historical material from various sources ; 
but in greater part it was an account, by contemporary observers, of 
existing conditions. 

The present negro bulletin is based almost wholly on statistical data 
which the Census Office had gathered in its regular work, and chiefly 
on data which had already been published. It does give a consider- 
able number of facts, especially with regard to agriculture, which were 
not obtainable before. This is not, however, its primary aim. One 
gets the same impression from its contents that one gets from the 
statement of the Director of the Census, quoted above : that the main 
purpose of the Bureau in preparing it was to make certain data easier 
of access and to point out their meaning. 

If one were to arrange in a logical order — not necessarily the order 
of importance — the things for which we are indebted to this bulletin, 
the result might be something like this : — 

1. Publication of new data. 

2. New presentations of old data and facilitation of comparisons. 

3. Textual interpretation. 

1. Publication of New Data. — The census of 1900 was the first which 
undertook, in the report on agriculture, to classify farms or their 
products by color or race of occupant. Even then the classification 
in the general tables was not carried further than white and colored, 
the colored including Japanese, Chinese, and Indians, as well as 
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negroes.* Table XCV, in the introductory text of Volume V, gives 
the number of farms operated by farmers of eaeh race, by States and 
Territories. In succeeding tables sundry cross-classifications are given 
for the country as a whole. On page civ the farms of negro farmers 
are cross-classified by main geographic divisions; but till the present 
bulletin was issued no exact information was available as to the size, 
the tenure, or the products of farms operated by negroes in any 
separate State. 

It was possible to determine from the report on agriculture that 
the non-negroes furnish 6,531 of the 101,560 colored farm owners in 
the South Central States, while they furnish only 811 of the 349,616 
colored tenants; that in the South Atlantic States they furnish 727 of 
the 85,116 colored owners, and only 207 of the 202,785 colored tenants; 
that in the North Central States they furnish 4,539 of the 11,511 col- 
ored owners, and only 96 of the 5,270 colored tenants. But a closer 
examination of the facts, as the present bulletin enables us to get 
them, somewhat modifies the impression which such statements give 
that the negroes are greatly inferior in the property-acquiring ten- 
dency. Of the 6,531 colored farm owners in the South Central States 
who are not negroes, 5,593 are in Indian Territory and 915 in Okla- 
homa; in the two Territories together, 6,508, leaving only 23 for the 
remainder of the South Central division. The 6,508 in Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma are of course almost exclusively Indians. In the 
North Central division the Indians of the Dakotas and the other 
States along the Canadian border furnish nearly all the non-negro 
colored farm owners. In the South Atlantic States nearly all are 
among the Indians of North Carolina. The historical relations of 
the Indians to the land are so different from those of the negro that 
the land ownership of Indian and negro cannot be compared with 
any fairness. 

Everywhere outside the old South the majority of negro farms are 
worked by owners. In the North Atlantic division the negroes show 

* The native inhabitants of Hawaii seem to be regarded as colored by the agri- 
cultural division of the Census Office and as white by the population division ; the latter 
view growing out of the particular manner in which the white man got possession of 
the brown man's burden in those islands. The report on population (Vol. I), page 
482, gives the population of Hawaii as 154,001, being 66,890 white and 87,111 colored. 
The colored are 233 negroes, 25,767 Chinese, and 61,111 Japanese. So the native Ha- 
waiian! must apparently be included among the white. Indeed, in Volume II, page 
ccxvii, it is stated that this classification has been adopted. The report on agricul- 
ture (Vol. V), page 6, gives 509 Hawaiian farms operated by white farmers and 1,764 
operated by colored farmers. An examination of Table XCV, on page xciv of the 
same volume, with its accompanying note, shows that the 1,764 colored farmers are 
2 negroes, 742 Chinese, 531 Japanese, 431 Hawaiians, 57 part Hawaiians, and 1 South 
Sea Islander. 
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1,150 owners to 544 tenants; in the North Central, 6,972 to 5,174; in 
the Western, 257 to 73; in Indian Territory, 2,101 to 1,983; in Okla- 
homa, 1,582 to 666. Even in Missouri the owners are 2,657 to 2,256 
tenants, and in Maryland they are 3,262 to 2,475. 

In addition to the facts of tenure the bulletin gives new tables 
classifying negro farms by area, by value of products, and by prin- 
cipal source of income, and showing their acreage and value, the num- 
ber and value of domestic animals, the value of other farm property, 
the quantities of their principal crops, and the aggregate values of 
their products and the aggregate amounts of their expenditures for 
labor and fertilizers. These data are all given by States and Terri- 
tories, and by main and minor geographic divisions. The census 
volumes gave them for negroes, Indians, and Mongolians together, 
but not for negroes separately. 

2. New Presentations of Old Data, and Facilitation of Comparisons. 
The bulletin makes some old figures rather more accessible; it pre- 
sents some data of the current census in new groupings; and it facili- 
tates comparisons by offering tables of increase and decrease and by 
a free use of tables of decimal ratios. 

The second general table gives the white and the negro population 
by States at each census, beginning with 1790. This information, 
perennially interesting as it is, has not been offered for the earlier 
years by the compilers of the last three censuses. The census of 1900 
gives it as far back as 1880, and, for the Southern States, in a sub- 
ordinate table hidden away under "State or Territory of birth," as 
far back as 1850. The census of 1890 gave the data for all the States 
from 1850, but cut the table down to the years 1870-90 in the small 
abstract which it prepared for general distribution. For information 
about the white or the negro population of any State before 1850 it 
was necessary to go back to the census of 1870. At that time General 
Walker carefully revised the reports of all the preceding censuses, 
with the help of the manuscript returns on deposit in the Census 
Office, and republished the count of white, free negro, slave, Indian, 
and Chinese population for each census year from the beginning. In 
the population volume of the census of 1870 he gave these data not 
only by States, but by counties ; and he gave them by States even in 
the one-volume octavo Compendium. After thirty years many will 
be glad to have the facts reprinted in a form which makes them 
easier of access, and which also brings into one view the whole mov&- 
ment of our white and our negro population from the time when they 
were first counted. 

A distinct gain is made by the use of minor geographic divisions, in 
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addition to the main divisions with which we have become familiar. 
The sub-groups were suggested by Mr. Henry Gannett in Bulletin 277 
of the Tenth Census, in which the main divisions were first defined; 
but they do not seem to have been used till Professor Willcox intro- 
duced them in Bulletin 149 of the Twelfth Census, A Discussion of 
Area and Population. 

The Western division is split into three minor groups, and each of 
the others into two. Most of the minor groups are distinctly superior 
to the major in economic and social homogeneity. In one case only, 
the present writer is not sure that the line of division suggested by 
Mr. Gannett and adopted by Professor Willcox is the best possible. 
That case is the division of the South Central group into an eastern 
and a western portion, separated by the Mississippi River. Natural 
as this division is, compact as are the areas which it defines, and awk- 
ward as is the only available east-and-west line, something can be said 
in favor of using even that line rather than one running north and 
south. The method adopted gives us an Eastern South Central 
group, consisting of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
These States have an historical bond, in that they all maintained the 
institution of slavery down to the time of the Civil War; but in their 
actual condition there is more difference than likeness. In Alabama 
and Mississippi, nearly half the people are negroes; in Kentucky, little 
more than one-eighth. In Alabama and Mississippi, agricultural in- 
dustry is dominated by cotton; in Kentucky, cotton is practically un- 
known, and even in Tennessee it is a minor product. If the South 
Central division were cut by an east-and-west line, we should have a 
shoestring district made up of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, and Oklahoma; but one cannot help querying whether that 
would not be better than the grouping we have. 

There is an example of gain by regrouping of another sort in Table 
61, which gives the number of farms operated by negroes, classified 
by tenure. In 1880 and in 1890 the census recognized three types 
of tenure, — that of owners, that of cash tenants, and that of share 
tenants. We are under obligation to the authorities of the Twelfth 
Census for separating farms operated by owners into the three sub- 
classes, under owners, part owners, and owners and tenants, as well 
as for distinguishing the small but important group of farms operated 
by managers; but we are also under obligation to Professor Du Bois 
for introducing a column in which the three sub-groups of owners are 
brought together, and another which shows the whole number of 
tenants, cash and share. The farms under negro managers have very 
properly been excluded from both these totals. 
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This exemplifies the simplest possible regrouping of given data. 
Hardly to be compared with it are Professor Willcox's tables dealing 
with the total and the negro population living in cities within specified 
limits of size and in country districts. Towns of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more are divided into six sizes, and the population within each size 
group, as well as that of the rural districts, is given by States and by 
main and minor geographic divisions. For the negroes these popula- 
tions are further divided according to sex ; and, so far as the data are 
available, they are given for 1890 and for 1880 as well as for 1900. 

The most characteristic thing in the tabular portion of the bulletin 
is the high development of tables of decimal ratios. Such tables had 
been somewhat freely used by the agricultural division of the Twelfth 
Census; but, since the agricultural report did not separate negro farmers 
from Indians and Mongolians, the ratios for negroes had to be calcu- 
lated for the present bulletin. The population division had published 
a considerable number of percentages in connection with the intro- 
ductory text of its reports, but comparatively few of the more detailed 
sort in its general tables. In the present bulletin there is a steady 
recurrence of proportionate numbers, referred to the base of 100, or 
1,000, or 10,000. Professor Willcox gives tables of this character, 
showing, among other things, by main and minor geographic divisions 
and by States and Territories, the distribution of negro population 
among places of different sizes ; its distribution by age periods ; its dis- 
tribution by place of birth ; its school attendance ; its illiteracy. The 
percentage of negroes in the total population for 1880 and 1890 as well 
as for 1900, and the proportionate division of the negro population 
between the sexes in 1900, are given for each Southern county and for 
each Southern city of 2,500 inhabitants or more, and for such Northern 
counties and cities as had at least 500 negroes in 1900. For cities 
of 25,000 and upwards the distribution by age periods is also shown; 
and for them and for the counties, the percentage of illiterates in the 
total negro population at least ten years old and among negro males 
of voting age. 

Perhaps we are almost as much indebted to Professor Willcox for 
these tables as for his admirable text. It is the doing once for all 
a thing which every one who examines the data would otherwise have 
to do for himself, more or less perfectly, before he could determine 
what the figures mean. We are told, for instance, that in the South 
Atlantic States 294,569 negroes at least ten years of age live in cities 
of at least 25,000 inhabitants, and that 86,070 of them are illiterate ; 
that 2,361,264 such negroes live in country districts, and that the 
illiterate among them are 1,164,209. By an instantaneous mental 
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comparison we may perhaps get a certain notion of the poverty of 
school facilities under which these negroes have grown up, but, unless 
we seize numerical relations with exceptional quickness, we shall get 
no idea of the difference between city and country. When we see that 
the illiterates are 49.3 per cent, of the negroes of ten years and up- 
wards in the country, and only 29.2 per cent, of those in the cities, 
the inferiority of the country in this respect stares us in the face. 

It may be doubted whether there has not been too much anxiety, 
in preparing the titles of tables, to avoid prolixity. Brevity is ex- 
cellent, so long as the necessary meaning is conveyed ; but the essential 
thing is to convey the meaning. If a table cannot be fully described 
in less than seventy-five words, seventy-five words had better be given 
to it. In the present case Table 58 and Table 59 have identically the 
same title : " Number of children under 5 years of age and number of 
females 15 to 44 years of age for the negro, Indian, and Mongolian 
population: 1900 and 1890." Table 57 also has identically the same 
title except that the year 1880 is added: " 1900, 1890, and 1880." On 
examining the tables themselves one finds that Table 57 gives the 
data by States and Territories ; Table 58, by States and Territories for 
the aggregate population of cities of at least 25,000 inhabitants and 
for the population of country districts; Table 59, for such cities, sev- 
erally, as had at least 25,000 inhabitants in 1900. In the same way 
the table of contents seems to indicate that Table 55 is identical with 
a part of Table 53. In reality, Table 55 deals with counties, and Table 
53 with such cities, severally, as had at least 25,000 inhabitants in 
1900. 

If one is interested in the study of the larger cities individually, 
or of the larger cities in contrast with the country districts, or of 
the distribution of certain phenomena by counties, he wants these 
five tables; but the table of contents does not indicate that they 
have any material for him. 

3. Textual Interpretation. — In times past the text of census reports 
has come from such vigorous pens as that of Francis A. Walker, and, 
at an earlier day, that of J. D. B. DeBow. In some of the reports of 
the last two censuses there has seemed to be a certain tendency toward 
more mechanical methods: sometimes the text declines to a mere 
repetition of the facts that appear on the face of the accompanying 
tables. In the work now before us, however, there is little of the me- 
chanical — little of the look of writing because on such occasions it is 
customary to write something. 

No man, perhaps, is better equipped than Professor Du Bois to in- 
terpret the economic situation of the negro peasantry. Not so much 
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because he possesses some negro blood, and under our social conven- 
tions is accounted a negro. He was born in Massachusetts, not among 
the cabins of the cotton kingdom ; and his spiritual affinity, if not with 
his white kin rather than his black, is at least with the instructed 
rather than the simple. But, after his sociological training at Har- 
vard and Berlin, and after his service at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he turned to work for the negroes of the South. He has studied 
their condition with a trained eye and a passionate interest. He has 
been the moving spirit of the Atlanta negro conferences. He has 
directed the valuable investigations of special topics, such as the 
college-bred negro, the negro common schools, and negroes in busi- 
ness, the results of which have been published by Atlanta University. 
His more personal observations and conclusions have been given in 
various magazines, and in his book, "The Souls of Black Folk." His 
studies illuminate those data of the agricultural census which most 
need to be interpreted in the light of facts beyond the field of the 
enumerator,— such data as those of ownership, forms of tenancy, and 
sizes of farms. 

No man is better equipped than Professor Willcox to interpret the 
returns of population and the statistics of vital and social phenomena. 
He approaches them with a wealth of accumulated knowledge, with 
an acuteness of analysis which is perhaps not unconnected with his 
strong natural bent toward philosophical studies, and with an ad- 
mirable caution and sobriety of judgment. 

Professor Willcox prefaces his discussion with a summary of results, 
— an excellent method which he has followed in each of the census 
bulletins which he has prepared. Here he gives, within three pages, 
the conclusions which are reached in nearly twenty times the space 
devoted to more detailed discussion. The conclusions are stated 
with a terseness and, for the most part, with a precision which re- 
mind one of a series of propositions in geometry. Even the more 
general discussion has something of the same exactness, the same re- 
straint. It is a style characteristic of Professor Willcox's habit of 
mind. 

At one point in the discussion of the large proportion of negro chil- 
dren engaged in gainful occupations, Professor Willcox seems to me 
to show either something less than his usual perspicacity or something 
less than his usual exactness of expression. "It is not to be inferred 
at once and without examination," he says, "that the great preva- 
lence of child labor among negroes of both sexes is a racial rather 
than an economic characteristic ; " * but the further inquiry which fol- 

* Page 55. 
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lows seems to confirm Professor Willcox in his implied opinion that 
the causes of the phenomenon are primarily racial, and not economic. 
This further inquiry is directed especially to tracing the influence of 
agricultural pursuits as compared with other occupations. The 
method is as follows: The population of Kansas has almost exactly 
the same distribution between town and country, and almost ex- 
actly the same proportion of its male bread-winners in agriculture, as 
the negroes of the whole United States. The people of Kansas and 
the negroes of the United States seem to be comparable, therefore, in 
respect to the character of their occupations. Notwithstanding this, 
49.3 per cent, of the negro boys of the United States from ten to 
fifteen years old are reported as engaged in gainful occupations, and 
only 19.9 per cent, of the boys of Kansas; 30.6 per cent, of the negro 
girls of the same age, and only 2.2 per cent, of the girls of Kansas. 

It seems tolerably clear that these differences spring chiefly from a 
strictly economic cause, — the greater poverty of the negroes. The 
latest estimate of the average wages of farm labor made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that for 1902, shows $26.81 a month, without 
board, for Kansas; for the negroes of Louisiana it shows $13.45, with- 
out board; of Virginia, $13.18; of Georgia, $10.36; of South Carolina, 
$9.48. Probably more than half the male negro bread-winners of 
the United States are agricultural laborers; and in the States where 
most of them live they seem to earn from thirty-five to sixty cents 
a day. Moreover, their probable gains as tenant farmers, and their 
wages in other occupations, have a necessary relation to their usual 
farm wages. We need no other than an economic explanation when 
the negro's small children, and even his wife, go out to earn their 
bread in the service of strangers. 

There are secondary causes of child labor, in poor school facilities 
and in the ignorance and carelessness of parents. But lack of schools, 
and even parental ignorance, have an economic foundation. The de- 
struction of the poor is still their poverty. 

It is a pity that the census does not give us some significant facts 
about the housing of the negroes, or, for that matter, facts of more 
significance about the housing of the population in general. Such 
data as are gathered are not classified by race or color; but perhaps 
we should be little the wiser if they were. We do not much increase 
our knowledge by learning that the dwellings in Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs contain on the average 20.4 persons and 4.3 families 
apiece. This gives no measure of spaciousness or crowding, of living 
well or ill. Thousands live under luxurious conditions in dwellings 
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that house many more than four families or twenty persons. Neither 
does it signify much that Mississippi has only five persons and one 
family to a dwelling: a great part of the dwellings of Mississippi are 
one-room cabins. 

"The one-room cabin is still," says Professor Du Bois on page 72' 
of the present bulletin, "the typical farm home of the negro. Fully 
one-third of the negroes on farms live in dwellings of this character." 
In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi the proportion is much greater. 
Indeed, in the black counties of those States, excepting the Mississippi 
bottoms and excepting the immediate neighborhood of the towns, the 
one-room cabin is still the usual negro dwelling. Yet the use of it is 
diminishing, partly through the ambition of such negroes as get homes 
of their own, partly through the competition of landlords for tenants 
and laborers. In either case, whether the second room is added at 
the negro's direct expense or whether he gets it because, though 
tenant or laborer, he is no longer content without it, it constitutes 
a most important step in real civilization. Perhaps no step which 
can be so easily expressed in figures is more significant. 

Unfortunately, the census has clung to a traditional treatment of the 
phenomena of housing with results which can never have had much 
importance, and now can hardly be said to have any. Its method 
is to report the number of persons and the number of families to a 
dwelling. Now a dwelling may be, to quote the census itself, "a 
canal boat, a tent, or a wigwam, ... a hotel, boarding or lodging 
house, a tenement or apartment house, an institution or school build- 
ing."* Probably no fact of much social importance can be predi- 
cated of so inclusive a category. The thing to do is to drop this 
meaningless unit, the dwelling, and substitute the room. If we knew 
how many negro families in Mississippi live in one room, how many 
in two, how many in three; if we knew how many New York tene- 
ments of one room each, and how many of two rooms, shelter three 
persons, or five, or ten, — we should have facts of real social interest. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that this change may be made before the 
old bad way becomes indurated in the practice of the permanent 
Bureau of the Census. 

Charles E. Edgerton. 

♦Report Twelfth Census, vol. ii, p. clvi. 



